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The HyperCard 
Shuffle 


The most exciting development is 
Apple’s HyperCard. Bill Atkinson’s 
program struck fear in the hearts of 
many data base program developers 
because the program is so simple to 
use to manage personal and profes¬ 
sional data. 

However, HyperCard is much more 
than a data management system. At 
the click of a mouse, the program can 
find information, and play animation, 
sound, and video stored on various 
media formats including videodisc and 
CD ROM, as well as present text and 
graphics from files located on network 
servers. 

It has always been a problem to 
enter information into a data base that 
does not readily fit into categories, 
especially when the data demands 
links to other pieces of information 
that can’t be made. With HyperCard, 


when you are confronted with infor¬ 
mation of any kind, you don’t have to 
create a fixed, immutable structure. 
You simply put the information on an 
electronic card, and link pieces of 
information as buttons that can propel 
you to other related cards. You can 
add more buttons at any time, and 
update the data base as needed. 

HyperCard is the answer for the 
information explosion — you can 
correlate pieces of data without 
worrying about defining a logical 
sequence, such as an index. As a 
result, you can search throughout a 
data base for anything in it; also, 
HyperCard is extremely fast in its text 
searches. 

The stacks (piles of cards) can be 
stored on any accessible disk or 
storage device (remember, it can work 
with videodiscs, CD-ROM, network 
servers, etc.). One use of HyperCard is 
publishing “how-to” books as Stack- 
Ware™ (an Apple trademark) for 
perusing with a Macintosh. Danny 
Goodman, for example, has developed 
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a StackWare product to help accustom 
business travelers to the living 
conditions, weather, and monetary 
exchanges in foreign countries. 
Simply click the stack from your 
Home menu, click different views of 
the world, and click the country of 
choice to begin learning. A card with 
current monetary exchange formulas 
is included for converting currency. 

As we started playing (literally!) 
with HyperCard, we could think of so 
many applications that would be a 
breeze to set up as StackWare. Think 
about how you would want to use 
these features of HyperCard: 

• Cards with buttons that link to 
cards on any other stack on any 
medium, including local disk, network 
server, videodisc player, or CD-ROM. 

• Compression of graphics in a 30:1 
ratio for easy transfer over networks 
and for quick display. The software 
unpacks an image more quickly than 
reading the disk. 

• Very fast full-text search/ 
retrieval, with the ability to browse 

through a stack of cards and 
over links to other stacks. 

• Complete and extensible 
scripting language to manipu¬ 
late objects. 

• Special transition effects 
and sound between cards, 
sound buttons (such as a 
complete clickable piano 
keyboard) on a card, and built- 
in calculator functions. 


The Home Card from a prototype version of HyperCard. Click a button (any icon on the 
screen) to move to a card in one of the stacks. Cards can link to cards in other stacks. 
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• Ability to merge text with fonts, 
graphics, computer animation, video, 
sampled voice and sound, and com¬ 
puter-generated sound. 

• An abundance of canned graphics 
and sound, stack and card templates, 
button and arrow styles, and other 
special effects. 

We can’t go any further without 
mentioning Ted Nelson’s significant 
contribution to this phenomenon 
which he called hypertext : “a new 
form of writing, appearing on com¬ 
puter screens, that will branch or 
perform at the reader’s command.” 
And why does it matter so much to 
have this kind of technological 
advance? “Because we live in media,” 
writes Ted Nelson, “as fish live in 
water.” (We urge you to go back and 
read Nelson’s counterculture classic. 
Computer Lib , available from Ted 
Nelson, Project Xanadu, P.O. Box 
128, Swarthmore, PA 19081). 

HyperCard requires only one 
megabyte of RAM and the latest 
system software from Apple, and the 
program occupies 600K of disk space. 
The current limitations of 
HyperCard are 16 million 
objects and 0.5 gigabytes per 
stack, with 30,000 characters 
per card. There is no limit 
(other than storage space) for 
the number of linked stacks. 
HyperCard does not yet handle 
color graphics, and the cards 
are designed for an ordinary 
Macintosh Plus display. And 
we can’t help but quote Ted 
Nelson again — “the techni¬ 
calities matter a lot, but the 
unifying vision matters more.” 

The vision matters more 


because you can design applications 
with HyperCard that you wouldn’t 
think of designing with other pro¬ 
grams, such as a Rolodex® of names 
linked to photos and previous corre¬ 
spondence files, or a complete library 
card catalog system. Training stacks 
developed with animation would be 
more effective than books (certainly 
more entertaining). Also, HyperCard 
would be the method used to store any 
personal information that would have 
to be organized by association and 
context as well as hierarchy. 

HyperCard shows how expert 
systems might be designed. Applica¬ 
tions have already been developed by 
Optical Data Corporation in conjunc¬ 
tion with its Earth Sciences videodisc. 
Lockheed’s Dialog information 
service is working on a HyperCard- 
style interface to its data bases. 

HyperCard users can get started 
right away. In the package are many 
stack ideas such as a calendar, a to-do 
list, an address file, and an automatic 
phone dialer. You can easily build 
stacks using these stack ideas as 


starting points and using supplied 
button ideas and clip art stacks. The 
scripting language has “if/then” 
constructs that any BASIC user would 
be at home with, but it is not necessary 
to learn it. You can put together 
complete expert systems without using 
the scripting language — HyperCard 
generates a complete program which 
you can then modify if you learn just a 
little bit of the scripting language. 

There will be many eager stack- 
browsers to buy your StackWare 
because the complete HyperCard 
software kit, with sample stacks, is 
$49 to all Macintosh users and 
bundled free with future Macintosh 
shipments. 

We predict the news media will go 
wild over HyperCard (its code name 
was Wild Card). This is a safe 
prediction, because the program is so 
obviously innovative; both easy to use 
and rich in features. Tons of paper will 
be devoted to the subject, and we 
could probably go on for many more 
pages, but we’d rather spend time 
making new StackWare. 
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ReadySetGo! 4 for the Mac from Manhattan Graphics (marketed by Letraset USA) has style sheet 
features for producing large documents. 
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Pagination Dream 

We have often wondered why no 
vendor has provided a page makeup 
program that would handle books and 
large documents and have powerful 
global reformatting capabilities — 
using style sheets as with Microsoft 
Word 3.0 only with typesetting 
controls. Finally, Manhattan Graphics 
has added such features to 
ReadySetGo! version 4, marketed by 
Letraset U.S.A. 

The most impressive features of 
ReadySetGo! 4 are style sheet tags 
(similar to Ventura Publisher on the 
PC) and the ability to globally search 
and replace styles. You can, for 
example, globally change the font, 
style, and size of text captions in a 
large document using one menu 
selection. The program automatically 
pours text over many pages and wraps 
text around graphics (with control 
over the space between the text and 
graphics). It also supports custom 
page sizes up to 99 by 99 inches. 


We especially like the search 
options in ReadySetGo! 4. You can 
search for and change text including 
its font, style, and point size. For ex¬ 
ample, you could search for text 
surrounded by typesetting codes and 
substitute italic style, or search for all 
instances of text in the Bodoni font 
and change them to Times Roman. 

ReadySetGo! 4 now has extensive 
control over automatic hyphenation. 
You can specify the minimum word 
size before hyphenating, the minimum 
number of characters before and after 
a hyphen, and the maximum number 
of consecutive hyphenated lines. You 
can also control whether or not the 
program hyphenates the last word of a 
paragraph or capitalized words, and 
add words to an exception dictionary. 

You can select a range of text in 
ReadySetGo! 4 to apply word and 
letter spacing, as well as kerning func¬ 
tions (XPress applies such functions 
over an entire publication, and 
PageMaker applies word and letter 
spacing over an entire story). Text can 
automatically wrap around to the next 


line within tab columns, whose widths 
can be determined by a specific line of 
text (similar to the “tab measure” in 
typesetting systems). You can define 
named style tags for sections of text 
which can be imported into other 
documents. 

Like PageMaker, ReadySetGo! 4 
now supports gray-scale TIFF (Tag 
Image File Format) files from scan¬ 
ners, as well as encapsulated Post¬ 
Script (EPS) files. Unlike PageMaker, 
ReadySetGo! 4 has word processing 
and spell-checking functions; it can 
also import MacWrite, Microsoft 
Word, and WriteNow documents. 

The program’s menu of tools is 
now located inside the window, in 
preparation for the MultiFinder from 
Apple (see report on Juggler in 
volume 2, issue 4, April ’87, and page 
8). All of the tools needed to create 
and edit a document are in this palette, 
including some new ones: the grabber 
hand lets you slide the page in any 
direction, and the diagonal line tool 
lets you draw straight lines in any 
direction. 

ReadySetGo! 4 also has a 
unique way of handling 
PostScript. You can place 
PostScript text instructions in 
a text block, then specify the 
text block to contain Post¬ 
Script code. You can edit the 
code as you edit any text, but 
on printing, the program 
interprets the PostScript 
instructions rather than prints 
them. You can also designate 
a text block as a comment, not 
to be printed — a useful 
feature for editors to add 
comments to a manuscript in 
production. 

The retail price for 
ReadySetGo! 4 is $495 (RSG! 

3 users can upgrade for $75, 
or get it free if they purchased 
RSG! 3 between June 1 and 
August 10). The price is the 
same as PageMaker for the 
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Style Specifications 


Style name: 


Body of text 


B Bodoni Bold 
Bl Bodoni Boldltalic 


Bodoni 


0 Left □ Right 
□ Center □ Justify 




11 

12 


Other: 


10 


Hyph: 

0 On 
□ Off 


□ Plain 

□ Bold 

□ Italic 

□ Underline 

□ Outline 

□ Shadow 

□ Condense 

□ Extend 

□ Ouerstrike 


Indents: 

Para 

Left 

Right 

Spacing: 

Word 

Line 

Para 


[SetTabs...) 


LEJ 

[Cancel] 


inches 
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points 
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ReadySetGo! 4 provides hyphenation, word spacing, and other settings for individual style sheet tags . 
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Mac, but $200 less than XPress). Al¬ 
though we may see the price of XPress 
come down, or more features added, 
by the time you read this, ReadySetGo 
is, in our view, a better product for 
book production, although it still has 
room for improvement. 

Ventura Publisher on the PC is still 
the quintessential book and manual 
publishing program, and nothing on 
the Macintosh can equal it, unless the 
program offers indexing and anchored 
frames (text and graphics that move 
with reference points in the main body 
of the text). ReadySetGo! 4 comes the 
closest to offering a Ventura-like book 
publishing system, with style sheets, 
global reformatting, and the added 
bonus of the Macintosh interface 
(which now includes effortless context 
switching between applications, as 
described later with the MultiFinder). 

There are also some features in 
ReadySetGo! 4 that should be in other 
programs that offer word processing, 
including: extensive control over 
hyphenation and word spacing that 
can be limited to certain sections of 
text, the ability to search and 
replace text styles and fonts, 
and the glossary function that 
can expand a word into a very 
large preformatted section of 
text. 

In fact, we would set aside 
Microsoft Word and use 
ReadySetGo! 4 for book 
writing if only it could do two 
more things: export a 
MacWrite text file and perform 
automatic indexing. Page¬ 
Maker can export text into 
several word processing 
formats, so we know it can be 
done. Indexing is performed on 
PCs without any problem, and 
Microsoft Word has an 
indexing feature that unfortu¬ 
nately does not work for a 
book-length document (version 
3.01 may fix these problems). 

Still, ReadySetGo! 4 is alluring 


because its automatic style-sheet 
approach is more suitable for book 
production than PageMaker’s design- 
each-page approach, which is some¬ 
what imitated by XPress. 


Studio Tan 

Letraset’s ImageStudio represents a 
major breakthrough for desktop 
publishing on the Mac because it gives 
you a good reason to use scanners. In 
the past, they haven’t been useful in 
halftone reproduction due to the lack 
of editing tools that could retouch gray 
scales in scanned images. 

ImageStudio can edit gray-scale 
information with the same grace as 
bit-mapped painting programs on 
expensive workstations. In fact, the 
image rendered by ImageStudio on 
SuperMac Technology’s Spectrum 
color/gray-scale monitor is startling — 
it looks like a photograph. 

You can use ImageStudio on a 


regular Macintosh Plus with full 
editing capabilities, although the 
machine can’t display the image in 
gray-scale rendition. The Macintosh II 
with a color/gray-scale monitor is 
ideal, since the Mac II can rotate 
images and redraw the screen faster 
than the Mac Plus and Mac SE. 

The program is designed for 
retouching images, although you can 
also create them by painting on the 
electronic canvas. It offers a wide 
array of versatile tools for airbrushing, 
watercoloring, or charcoal drawing, 
which we will briefly review. 

The paint brush can sketch with a 
soft brush stroke using a variety of 
attributes that allow you to change the 
shading as you paint. For example, 
you can use a pressure setting to cause 
a change from a lighter pattern to a 
darker one as you apply pressure. The 
shading attributes can also be used 
with the pencil, rubber stamp, and 
charcoal tools. 

The paint brush, pen, rubber stamp 
(continued on page 7) 



Letraset's ImageStudio can edit up to 256 levels of gray in a scanned image. 
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(continued from page 5 ) 

(for repeating shades) and charcoal 
tool have an option that lets you draw 
only if the spot is lighter or darker 
than what is already in the picture, and 
only in the background shade, to 
facilitate adding shadows and drawing 
behind objects. The paint bucket tool 
lets you fill an area with the same 
shade, with the option that you can fill 
only one pixel width border, or fill an 
area with a ramp (graduated shades). 

The pencil is useful for laying 
down thin or fat strokes of a flat gray 
shade, and for drawing polygons with 
straight lines. The rubber stamp copies 
the current brush’s gray levels into 
different areas of the picture; with it 
you can make new textures and use 
the “slide brush” to copy the shade 
that was under the current brush 
stroke. The charcoal tool works like 
soft-edged charcoal to make things 
darker, and can also be set to “nega¬ 
tive charcoal” to make things lighter. 
You can set charcoal to draw no 
darker than the current shade in the 
palette. 

To soften edges, remove spots and 
smooth out aliased features of the 
image, you can use the water drop tool 
(like adding water to a watercolor) and 
the finger tool (for smearing). The 
water drop averages the dots in an area 
and is also affected by shading 
attributes — you can change the 
blurring effect by changing the 
drawing priority and the time integra¬ 
tion settings which affect how “wet” 
the water is. The finger, used with a 
small pen size and a pressure setting 
of around seven, can mix shades 
thoroughly; at a higher setting you can 
move most of a shade to another area. 
The finger is useful for cleaning up an 
area as well as smoothing out a light 
shading, and works like the water drop 
at very light pressure settings (with the 
Command key it works as a “wet 
finger” painter, applying the current 
shade at the start of the stroke). 

The zoom tool let you edit images 
at 25%, 50%, 100%, 200%, 400%, 


800% and 1600%, and you access the 
hand tool for moving the display by 
holding down the Option key, no 
matter which tool you are using. You 
can define an arbitrary shape for 
special effects or cut/copy and paste 
operations by dragging around areas 
with the lasso, and extending your 
selection with the Shift key while 
dragging, or subtracting areas from the 
selection with both Shift and Com¬ 
mand keys. 

ImageStudio’s Graymap Window 
lets you adjust the brightness and 
contrast of the image with sliding 
buttons (called “sliders”). On a Mac 
SE the program redrew with new 
graymap settings in about one second; 
on a Mac II the redrawing was 
instantaneous — so fast that it felt like 
we were fiddling with contrast and 
brightness knobs on a video image. 
You can draw a freeform curve for 
brightness and contrast as well as 
select standard options like posteriza- 
tion and equalization. The program 
also has built-in filters for shaping, 
blurring, tracing edges, resharpening, 
or diffusing the image. 

ImageStudio has the most visually 
functional help feature of any graphics 
program we’ve seen. It appeals to our 
sensibilities because we like to take a 
first look at a program by examining 
the function of each tool — as 
impatient users would 
examine them, looking 
for a specific use — 
rather than clicking our 
way through a tutorial 
or reading a book. The 
help feature works 
exactly that way: it 
presents a help button 
for each tool which 
displays a very short but 
intense descripton of the 
tool. The tool descrip¬ 
tions are well written, 
but for beginners who 
have no experience with 
graphics tools, they are 
not a substitute for a 


good tutorial manual. 

ImageStudio can import graphics 
files in TIFF (Tag Image File Format), 
RIFF (a compressed raster image file 
format developed by Fractal Software, 
creators of ImageStudio), and Thun- 
derscan, MacPaint, and FOTO 
formats. The program can save images 
in TIFF, the Encapsulated PostScript 
(EPS) format, RIFF (used by default), 
and MacPaint files. The version we 
used did not show any color features 
when run on a Mac II, but we expect 
that a color version will be forthcom¬ 
ing. ImageStudio should be shipped in 
the third quarter of this year. 

ImageStudio, written by Mark 
Zimmer and Tom Hedges of Fractal 
Software, is marketed exclusively by 
Letraset USA, a division of Esselte 
Pendaflex Corporation, the market 
leader in dry transfer lettering and 
conventional graphics products. The 
company’s first move into desktop 
publishing (and, so far, its only 
mistake) was the acquisition of 
MacPublisher III, the page makeup 
program from Boston Software 
Systems (reviewed last issue). Letraset 
dropped MacPublisher in January and 
acquired sole marketing rights to 
ReadySetGo! 3 from Manhattan 
Graphics, which was gaining consider¬ 
able momentum. At one point Letraset 
seemed to be interested in buying 
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ImageStudio can reproduce custom line screen halftones. 
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Scanning in the 
Dark 

It would be presumptuous to say that 
image scanning has finally become 
worthwhile for desktop publishing as a 
sole result of ImageStudio. There are 
other factors as well, such as the 
development of scanners that can 
sense up to 64 levels of gray-scale 
information per pixel, at 300 pixels 
per inch. 

However, a few major problems, 
such as the speed of the output devices 
that can produce decent halftones, and 
the functionality of the scanner 
mechanism and software, still exist. If 
fast turnaround is not an issue, you 
can create magazine-quality pages 
with 150-line screened halftones using 
desktop publishing software and a 
Linotype Linotronic 300 imagesetter 
(2540 dpi), if you’re willing to wait as 
long as an hour for each page; the 
Varityper 600 dpi plain paper typeset¬ 
ter takes only about twenty minutes 
per page and is sufficient for newspa¬ 
per halftones. 

The second problem has been 
largely due to misguided development 
by scanner manufacturers, and fear of 
Apple’s intrusion into the market. 
Hewlett-Packard quickly moved into 
the market with scanners that match 
its ever-popular LaserJet line for PCs, 
but there is still no single dominant 
scanner manufacturer in either PC or 
Mac marketplaces. This lack of clear 
direction has caused inconsistencies 
between products. 

TIFF (Tag Image File Format) has 
been well received, but it is like a 
grab-bag of compression schemes, 
leaving scanner manufacturers free to 
develop their own tags with the gray¬ 
scale version of TIFF. Application 
software developers complain that 
they may be left in the dark about how 


to plan for many different tags. Aldus, 
developer of TIFF, says that develop¬ 
ers can offer filters for various tags, 
but Aldus itself should benefit the 
most by having intimate knowledge of 
all tags. Scanner manufacturers have 
already started using TIFF, and some 
have also added encapsulated Post¬ 
Script (EPS) files. TIFF and EPS files 
can both be huge because many 
scanners don’t use a compressed 
version of TIFF, and there is no 
compressed version of EPS. 

As a result, we have been disap¬ 
pointed with scanners because they 
simply weren’t useful except for 
preparing templates of sketches for 
use with Adobe Illustrator. In some 
cases we could type a passage of text 
faster than sending it through the 
scanning, OCR, and text conversion 
process. ImageStudio shows that 
image editing is possible; now we 
need scanners that work properly and 
offer compression methods so that you 
don’t crash your system with a disk- 
full message every other time you try 
to save an image. 

Most scanners connect to the 
Macintosh through the SCSI port. The 
exception is the Abaton C-Scan 300, 
which connects to the serial port, but 
can be up to ten times slower than 
SCSI scanners, and of course it ties up 
the modem or printer port. The benefit 
is that you can turn off the scanner 
when you’re finished; all SCSI 
devices must remain powered on until 
you turn off the entire system. 

Although sheet-fed scanners 
presumably let you shove sheets of 
paper into them without having to 
align the sheets on a glass plate (as 
with flatbed scanners), we found that 
paper quite often tends to get caught in 
sheet-fed scanners. (With a Dest PC 
Scan we had three out of every five 
pages jam inside the machine and be 
returned shaped like an accordian.) 
Since you wouldn’t want to trust an 
original, you have to make a copy, 
which incurs an extra step you don’t 
have with flatbed scanners. 


The sheet-fed scanners are a mixed 
bag of good and bad features. Micro¬ 
tek manufactures the most popular 
scanner — it is used also by Abaton 
and AST for their scanners. However, 
Microtek’s VersaScan software is the 
most sophisticated of the three — it 
offers the most resolution settings 
between 75 and 300 dots per inch 
(dpi), and can save more graphics 
formats (MacPaint, PostScript, 
compressed and uncompressed TIFF). 
Abaton’s C-Scan 300 excels in having 
a paintbrush for editing and sliding 
buttons for selecting gray levels, but 
the software is copy-protected and 
incompatible with both MacServe’s 
print spooler and Centram’s TOPS 
published volumes on a network. 

Dest’s PC Scan Plus is also sheet¬ 
fed, and its Publish Pac software 
includes optical character recognition 
(OCR) of typewritten or dot matrix 
words. For OCR, the sheet-fed 
approach is usually preferred because 
OCR works only with typewritten or 
dot matrix output, which is usually on 
standard-sized single sheets that are 
easy to copy. The PC Scan Plus is the 
best value for OCR, because it scans 
pages quickly. 

The Dest image-scanning software 
does not save a MacPaint file, which 
can be very inconvenient. If you 
simply want a fast method of making 
an Illustrator template file for tracing, 
the other scanners (such as Maclmage 
from Datacopy) can save a section of 
an image as a MacPaint file, and use 
lower resolution settings for faster 
scanning. Dest software is not as 
flexible — you can save a 300 dpi 
scanned image as a very large 
SuperPaint file, which can then be 
converted by SuperPaint to a 
MacPaint file of much smaller size, 
but you are still wasting disk space 
because you can’t lower the resolution 
setting for a SuperPaint file. 

Microtek is announcing a flatbed 
scanner that can sense up to 256 levels 
of gray and save in a file format 
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suitable for use with ImageS tudio. The 
Datacopy Model 730 flatbed scanner 
can sense up to 64 levels of gray-scale 
information, but the updated Mac- 
Image software to run it with the 
Macintosh is not yet available. The 
current version, which can save in 
TIFF, MacPaint, and SuperPaint, lets 
you save just a portion of the image 
(defined by a selection rectangle), 
which can help reduce the amount of 
disk space used. By comparison, Dest 
software saves the entire image, 
although you can copy part of an 
image and paste it into a new docu¬ 
ment, then save the new document. 
Neither program offers provisions for 
deleting files so that you can reclaim 
disk space, and Datacopy’s program 
can crash, causing a restart. You may 
also have to run Disk First Aid, a 
utility supplied with every Apple hard 
disk, to reclaim lost disk space. 

Although the inexpensive Thunder- 
scan still can produce the same quality 
image as the most expensive Macin¬ 
tosh scanner, it can take a half-hour to 
scan an image. Of course, if you are 
already spending an hour waiting for 
Linotronic output, you can scan two 
images with another Mac while 
waiting. 

Letraset’s ImageS tudio will cause 
graphic artists to suddenly begin to 
appreciate scanners. ImageStudio can 
open TIFF files and save them as 
TIFF, encapsulated PostScript, 
MacPaint, and a compressed format of 
its own. If it could also import and 
export mainframe and minicomputer 
formats (assuming, of course, you 
have about eight megabytes of RAM 
on a Mac II to maneuver), ImageStu¬ 
dio and a flatbed 300 dpi or camera- 
based scanner at higher resolution 
(such as Datacopy’s Model 930) 
would pose a serious challenge to 
high-end scanning systems. 

But are scanner manufacturers 
working in the dark while Apple 
moves into their market? We’re 
almost sure to see a scanner from 


Apple, now that the company offers 
the Fax Modem. Scanning is essential 
for a fax facility because you often 
need to send and receive handwritten 
notes and sketches, as well as photos 
and copies of legal documents and 
forms. 

If Apple introduces a scanner that 
does not support TIFF, one effect 
would be that third-party Macintosh 
scanners would have to support the 
new format. We hope that if Apple 
introduces a scanner, the delay will 
not give the high-end pundits the 
entire Fall season to continue calling 
desktop image scanning an expensive 
hobby. 

PostScript: 

No Retreat, 

No Surrender 

Are you prepared to read about 
Quickdraw printers masquerading as 
PostScript proof devices as well as 
being output devices in their own 
right? On the so-called “low end,” 
which includes Apple // and some 
Macintosh users, there is a very big 
demand for a laser printer for under 
$2000. Rumor has it that Apple is 
about to introduce one. General 
Computer has already done so (see 
News Analysis ), but their printer is too 
expensive and does not have an 
AppleTalk port. We expect Apple to 
take the initiative and offer a less 
expensive LaserWriter with a slot for 
PostScript and more memory, and an 
AppleTalk port. 

But the question is: if Apple offers 
a Quickdraw laser printer, what does 
this do to PostScript? We don’t think 
it will have much of an effect on the 
spread of PostScript in the graphic arts 
and publishing world, because plans 
have already been made to support 
PostScript or PostScript clones. On the 


other front. Bitstream’s PostScript and 
bit-mapped fonts have already become 
an alternative standard to Adobe fonts, 
even though Adobe enjoys a substan¬ 
tial lead by having sewn up the 
Macintosh market. But General 
Computer uses the Bitstream fonts, 
and if their printer catches on. 
Bitstream fonts will become a new 
standard for the low end. However, 
they aren't currently used for typeset¬ 
ting — only PostScript fonts so far can 
make the jump to high resolution 
typesetters and imagesetters. 

A real challenge to PostScript is 
again surfacing from Imagen, the 
company that created DDL (Docu¬ 
ment Description Language). Imagen 
is now developing a PostScript clone, 
to be ready by the first quarter of 
1988, which may include licensed 
Linotype fonts that would probably 
match the PostScript fonts from 
Adobe Systems that are also licensed 
from Linotype. With IBM and 
Hewlett-Packard openly endorsing 
PostScript, and Xerox positioning its 
Interpress in office automation, 

Imagen had no choice but to compete 
directly against PostScript with a 
PostScript clone. Imagen may in fact 
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be in the best position, since it already 
has the right fonts for matching with 
the Linotype PostScript typesetting 
systems. 

What is Adobe Systems doing in 
response? The company is quietly 
marketing Illustrator, which is still the 
best professional drawing program 
available for personal computers, and 
accelerating efforts to get its fonts out 
in PC format Rumor has it that Adobe 
is also developing better tools for 
producing color separations of 
PostScript pages, and a PostScript 
video controller. The company 
remains confident even though about 
80% of last year’s revenues were 
royalties from Apple LaserWriter 
sales, and the cozy relationship with 
Apple may be cooling now that IBM 
and AST have captured Adobe’s 
attention. The AST TurboLaser with 
the PostScript option, by the way, is 
an excellent value at under $4000. 

Thought For the 
Month 

We are excited about Videoworks II 
(MacroMind), the color graphics ani¬ 
mation tool for the Macintosh, 
because it now has an interactive 
“front end” with icons for organizing 
already-prepared elements into 
presentations. The program has an 
enormous set of features for anima¬ 
tion, and we’d like to see it used in 
conjunction with HyperCard to 
develop animated tutorials of software 
products. We think publishers can 
bring computer-animated tutorials to 
market that would not require any 
printed manuals — a realistic platform 
for electronic publishing. No one 
wanted to read plain text on screens 
anyway... 


News Analysis 

(continuedfrontpage 6) 

printer, and not a PostScript printer. 

The printer uses Bitstream ’ s outline 
fonts that can be scaled and rotated 
and are designed to match PostScript 
fonts on the LaserWriter Plus. It prints 
at 300 dpi in high-quality mode, and 
75 dpi in fast draft mode. The printer 
is based on the same six-page-per- 
minute Ricoh engine used for IBM’s 
Personal Pageprinter. 

The GCC Personal LaserPrinter 
uses the Mac's SCSI port, which can 
have up to seven daisy-chained SCSI 
devices connected (a must for anyone 
using a scanner and several disk 


drives). It does not have an AppleTalk 
port, so it can’t be shared on a 
network. It may be too expensive to 
make a major impact, and will be 
discounted if Apple introduces a 
similar, sharable printer in the same 
price range. However, it appears that 
Apple is delaying its long-awaited 
Quickdraw-based Personal Laser¬ 
Writer while General Computer 
launches its printer with Apple- 
licensed technology. Apple may be 
unsure about whether this type of 
printer would cannibalize sales of the 
PostScript-based LaserWriter, and 
could be waiting for the market 
reaction to GCC’s printer before 
offering one. 
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MacroMind Inc, 1028 Wolfram Street, 
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Microsoft Corp, 16011NE 36th Way, 
Redmond WA 98073. (206) 882-8080. 
MicroTek Lab, Inc, 16901 South 
Western Avenue, Gardena CA 90247. 
(213)321-2121. 

QMS, Inc, P.O. Box 81250, Mobile, AL 
36689. (205) 6334300. 

Quark, Inc, 2525 West Evans, Suite 220, 
Denver CO 80210. (800) 543-7711. 
Silicon Beach Software, 9580 Black 
Mountain Road, Suite E, San Diego, CA 
92126. (619) 695-6956. 

SuperMac Technologies, 950 N. 
Rengstorff Avenue, Mountain View, CA 
94043.(415)964-8884. 

Thunderware, Inc, 21 Orinda Way, 
Orinda, CA 94563. (415) 254-6581. 
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